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Stores, Co-operative. See Co-operation.

Stork, or White Stork (Ciconia alba), a
large bird which is distributed over the
greater part of Europe, although it is only an
occasional visitor to the British Isles. It also
extends into Asia, and winters in Africa. On
parts of the Continent, especially in Germany
and Holland, the stork is protected and en-
couraged to breed. The white stork has a
length of over forty inches. The plumage is
white, except for the wing-coverts and quills,
which are black. The beak, legs, and feet are
red, the claws being brown. The black stork

rents by mixture with cold ones. The pro-
gressive movement of storms, which must not
be confused with the movement of the winds
around the storm center, is, in temperate lati-
tudes, from w. to e. Both the direction and
velocity of storm movements are apparently
modified by the areas of high pressure. A
'high' to the n. of a low area, for example,
may deflect the storm to the right, that is,
to the s., of its usual course. Clearing and
colder weather may be expected to follow
the passing of the storm center.

One important class of storms, the West

Stonehenge.

(C. nigra^ which is black above and white
below, is an occasional visitor to Britain.

Storm, an unusual atmospheric disturb-
ance, generally manifested by high winds,
rain, snow, etc. In the technical nautical
sense, a storm is a wind of force n on the
Beaufort scale. Storms are either general or
local. The center of the storm is an area of
low atmospheric pressure, toward and around
which the winds blow; in the southern hemi-
sphere in a direction agreeing with that of
the hands of a watch, in the northern hemi-
sphere in the opposite, or 'anti-clockwise' di-
rection. The direction in both cases is the re-
sult of the earth's rotation, whereby the
winds, in common with all other objects
moving freely on the earth's surface, are de-
flected to the right of their course in the
northern hemisphere, to the left in the south-
ern. Rain or snow is formed by the conden-
sation of vapor as the ascending air is cooled
by its own expansion. The latent heat set
free by this condensation assists in maintain-
ing differences of temperature that lengthen
the life of the storm and increase its energy.
According to one view, rain and snow arise
less from the cooling of ascending air cur-
tents than from the cooling of warm cur-

Indian hurricanes, differs in some character-
istics from those just described. They are
most common in August, September, and
October, and are of very rare occurrence from
December to June. They move toward the
n.w. as they approach the United States,
recurve toward the n.e. in the latitude of
Florida, sometimes e. and sometimes w. of
this peninsula, and pass through the Atlantic
states, where they form some of the most
violent of our coast storms. It is upon the
movements and other characteristics of these
storm areas, and of the areas of high pressure,
that the forecasts of the U. S. Weather Bu-
reau are in great part based.
Storm King, a mountain, part of the
highlands of the Hudson, about 2 m. n.w. by
n. of West Point, on the w. shore of the Hud-
son R. It was called Botterberg by the Dutch.
It is now skirted by a scenic highway. The
town of Cornwall is situated at its base. Its
height is 1,530 ft.
Storm Warnings. See Weather Bu-
reau, U. S.
Storthing, the Norwegian Parliament,
consisting of representatives elected trienni-
ally and holding annual sessions. It is divided
into an upper house (Lagthing) and a lower